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struction activity of the League of Nations, in 1922, temporarily increased his prestige. The general disappointment with the results of foreign capitalist control, established under his auspices, and especially with its interference with the financial autonomy of the Provinces,1 resulted in 1924 in SeipePs fall, and in the establishment of a government dominated by the less fanatically anti-Socialist Provincial wing of the Christian Social Party. But within a short time the economic crisis that followed the stabilisation of the currency brought about the collapse of the banking organisations of the agricultural producers' cooperatives. Seipel returned to power, backed by Viennese High Finance, especially by the Bodenkreditanstalt^ which saved the cooperative banks, a mainstay of Christian Social influence in the countryside, from otherwise unavoidable bankruptcy. The industrial and financial leaders suggested that Seipel should stand at the 1927 elections not only as the head of the Christian Social Party, the peasant wing of which might eventually enter a coalition with the Socialists, but in the name of a general " anti-Marxist " bloc, including the Pan-Germans. The bloc did not prevent Social Democracy from becoming the strongest party at the elections, but this failure was to the men behind it an additional argument for destroying democracy. Fascist organisations had supported the electoral campaign of the Bloc and had shot some Socialist workers. The murderers were acquitted by the Courts, and^e protest demonstrations of the Viennese workers against this acquittal resulted in the bloody events of July 15, 1927, which were to form the starting-point of the general fascist offensive. During the first years of the Republic,- armed right-wing organisation had been based partly on the desire of the provincial well-to-do peasant for what he regarded as self-protection against a supposed " Red **, or Red-dominated, Central Government (or, in the event, against his own labourers should they be influenced by " Red " propaganda), and partly on small groups of old monarchist officers, or of Nazis,2 in the towns. The first group, the Heimwehren (Home Defence Corps) 3 were numerically strong, and were certainly a serious obstacle to the activities of any future Socialist Federal Government. But so long as there was no Socialist majority in the Federation the Heimwehren were n$ menace to reconstruction in Vienna or to Socialist activities
1 See note i on p. 276.
* In many cases both terms fit, which is hardly astonishing in view of the record of the old Imperial Army.   See, above, pp. 230-1.
* See note 2 on jx 266.